THE KING S  FRIENDS

divided on the question of what to do with the rebellious colonists;
and Pitt's impassioned eloquence had been poured out-in defence
of the colonists. He charged the Ministry with withholding from
Parliament the information which they had of the unhappy state
of affairs prevailing in the colonies: he insinuated that the
Ministers had been subjected to c an overruling influence' at
Court. But Conway immediately rose to dispel die Bute bogey.
An overruling influence has been hinted at. I see nothing of it;
I feel nothing of it. I disclaim it for myself, and, as far as my dis-
cernment can reach, for all the rest of His Majesty's Ministers.
Evidence conclusively proves that there was no foundation for
the charge that Bute was still exerting any influence over the
King: after 1765 he withdrew from the political scene, and
George himself was particularly anxious never to give the slightest
colour to the insinuation that he was in communication with his
old friend.
Rockingham found himself in a quandary. He and many of
his colleagues shared Pitt's opinions on the American question.
They had stoutly opposed Grenville's Stamp Act. On die other
hand, in their councils were men who had taken the opposite
view; and they were aware that the King himself, at the time
that the Stamp Act 'was being debated in Parliament, was in
favour of * firmness/ Unanimity on the question within the
Cabinet was impossible: to attempt to require it would bring
about the collapse of the Administration. In this difficulty,
therefore, Rockingham seems to have advocated the wisdom of
bringing Pitt into the Government, After Pitt's shattering
attack on the Stamp Act he wrote to the King:
That your Majesty's present Administration will be shook to the
greatest degree, if no further attempt is made to get Mr Pitt to
take a cordial part, is much too apparent to be disguised.
But the King, knowing that Pitt's admission to the Administration
would necessitate a fairly drastic re-shuffling of ministerial offices,
looked upon the suggestion with disfavour. He stated his reasons to
Rockingham in the plainest language: he was unwilling, he wrote,
to risk either my dignity or the continuance of my administration,
by a fresh treaty with that gentleman [Pitt], for if it should miscarry
all public opinion of this ministry would be destroyed by such an
attempt.
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